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The Labor Sunday Messages 


This year at least four Labor Sunday “messages” have 
been issued by church bodies. They are all designed to be 
used by local churches on Labor Sunday. 

The Federal Council’s message may be summarized in 
a few quotations: “From the perspective of Christianity 
it is intolerable that masses of men, women and children 
should be denied the opportunities which comfortable peo- 
ple regard as necessities. God did not create wage-earners 
to be mere instruments for the making of money for 
others.” This concern for justice is the reason why 
“church bodies have for thirty years officially declared for 
the right of employes as well as employers to organize.” 
Democracy implies “the organization of workers in order 
that they may have a recognized voice in determining the 
conditions under which they live and work. Experience 
has shown that since industry is often organized on a 
national or even wider basis, labor unions of correspond- 
ing scope are needed... .” The possibility of harmonious 
relations between labor and employers has been demon- 
strated in industries that have organized “over a long 
period of years.” Yet the majority of workers are un- 
organized and in many industries, as also in agriculture, 
wages “inadequate for a decent standard of living” 
prevail, while millions are still out of work. “We are 
convinced, therefore, that thoughtful Christians will wel- 
come the contemporary gains in status and economic wel- 
fare on the part of labor as in line with the social ideals 
of Christianity.” 

Many of our churches are made up largely of the “com- 
fortable middle classes” who “tend to fear the very social 
changes which we should welcome because of the ethical 
demands of our Christian faith.” On the other hand, 
“leaders of labor should realize that with increasing 
power, the labor movement must accept greater responsi- 
bility, . . . but also taking a broad view of the economic 
scene as a whole. .. . A balance between agriculture and 
industry must be attained. . . . Employers, labor, con- 
sumers and the government must work together to provide 
for the economic needs of all the people.” Not only so, 
but our complex economic life requires “more personal 
consecration of individuals to the religious life. For 
religion will always be indispensable not only for the soul 
of the individual, but also as social cement to hold any 
society together in the bonds of peace.” 

The message of the new United Christian Council for 
Democracy, representing unofficial groups in several 
communions, stresses the recent gains of labor through 
industrial unionism. But since the right to organize is 


still widely challenged it “becomes the duty of the reli- 
gious institutions of the community to bear honest testi- 
mony to their conviction that labor does have this right, 
and, if occasion demands, to aid labor in securing it. 
Liberty and justice always depend upon the possession of 
adequate social power.” Workers “must be able to set 
their collective economic strength against the collective 
strength of ownership.” What is more, it is the “duty 
of religious institutions to go to the root of the matter. 
They are obligated to use the ethical standards of their 
gospel in a continuous analysis of the consequences of 
basing our economic organization on private ownership 
and the struggle for profit.” Religion must “challenge and 
change the nature of the system itself, to demand that 
our economic life be organized on the basis of cooperative 
action to meet the needs and promote the development of 
all persons.” 


The right of labor to security of employment is both 
a “property right” and a “human right.” The “sit down 
strike,” however, may not be “advisable under all circum- 
stances. A wise and responsible labor leadership 
will not imperil the interdependent functions of a com- 
munity more than is necessary. We believe that the pos- 
session of new power will make for a larger sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of labor as it becomes more and 
more accustomed to its use.” 

The unemployed, whose number, in spite of business 
recovery, is ominous “must be adequately supported, not 
with borrowed money but with a more equitable tax upon 
the profits of modern industry.” But after this emergency 
need has been met “the gross inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of the national income must be removed to the point 
where our people can consume what we are able so 
abundantly to produce, so that all those of working age 
can have useful employment, and the community approxi- 
mate standards of justice to which we are as Christians 
committed.” So large a part of the membership of the 
churches is non-industrial — farmers, small tradesmen, 
professional workers, etc., — that religious leadership 
should give them perspective so that they may “not be 
beguiled by momentary resentments into political and 
social policies” tending toward fascism. For “the demo- 
cratic process is in our time a collective expression of the 
Christian way of life, to be expanded in ever broadening 
forms.” 


The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (Department of Christian Social Service) de- 
clares in its message that “the church faces the double 
task of standing above the partisan issues of the present 
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controversy and yet providing some moral guidance for 
both capital and labor.” The Davenport Pastoral of the 
House of Bishops is quoted: “ ‘Christ demands a new 
order in which there shall be a more equitable distribution 
of national wealth, more certain assurance of security of 
the unemployed and aged, and above all else an order 
which shall substitute the motive of service for the motive 
of gain.’ Thus, from the early days of the Christian Social 
Movement down to the present, the prophetic voices in 
the church have proclaimed that the Gospel of the King- 
dom includes a social message.” The Christian ethic 
comprises four ideals: “(1) The sanctity of human per- 
sonality; (2) The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; (3) The obligation of the strong to help 
the weak; (4) The sacramental character of material 
things.” At the same time “the church as the body of 
Christ is composed of all sorts and conditions of men 
and may not become a ‘judge or divider’ among them; 
she is not a party in interest but rather a composite of 
all interests. She is not a protagonist of any form or 
formula of social reform but rather the indispensable 
stimulus for social action.” For all parties to industry, 
“duties are correlative with rights.” The church is obli- 
gated “to press without ceasing for the establishment of 
a social order based upon Christian principles.” 

The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (Department of Social Education 
and Action) calls the churches penitently to acknowledge 
the failure “to build the kind of industrial communities 
that would reflect the peace, the justice, and the brother- 
hood of the Kingdom of God.” The church should lay 
bare the facts, erect Christian goals, “find a better tech- 
nique of social change than the barbaric methods of force, 
lawlessness, and violence,” and keep open channels of 
free discussion. “No tolerable system of industrial rela- 
tions can be developed out of intrinsically arbitrary 
claims”, for no one should have “arbitrary power.” A 
sane and non-violent method of industrial relations must 
be found or “it will be done by other methods of force 
and pressure which no genuine American desires to have 
operate in our American industry.” 

“. . . History and experience prove that however per- 
fect, in terms of law and organization, may be the external 
machinery we set up, it will be useless unless we apply 
to it the right motive power. The overlooking of this 
fact is the common mistake made by the advocates for 
collectivism and despotism alike. They are seeking to 
get the new order without the new man and the new 
spirit.” 


Mr. Muste on Church and Labor 


The institution known as Labor Temple which the 
Presbyterian Church has maintained in New York City 
for many years has a new leader. The post held in suc- 
cession by Charles Stelzle, Jonathan Day, William Fincke 
and the late Edmund Chaffee now goes to A. J. Muste, 
noted as a pacifist, labor organizer and radical of the 
radicals, who recently surprised his friends and associates 
by coming “back to the church.” His pacifism and his 
concern for social justice took him out of the church 
and now have led him back into it. 

By permission of the editor of the Presbyterian Tribune, 
New York, we are able to reproduce here almost simul- 
taneously with its appearance in that magazine, an article 
on “The Future of Labor Temple,” published in the issue 
of September 2. 


J 


After a brief introductory paragraph, Mr. Muste writes: 

“Needless to say Labor Temple must continue to pro- 
vide a platform where speech is completely free and a 
place for untrammeled discussion of any issues about 
which men, and in particular the working masses, care. 
Such centers are always needed; almost any day a crisis 
may arise in the life of the city, the nation, the labor move- 
ment or the church, when desperately needed service may 
be rendered by such a center. That the Presbyterian 
Church should have the insight to realize that this is true 
‘missionary work,’ a demonstration to skeptical people of 
what Christianity is, and the courage to act upon that 
insight, is a significant and hopeful sign. 

“What are the concrete circumstances of our day which 
may point to items that should receive special emphasis in 
the Labor Temple program in the period upon which we 
are entering? I believe that the situation among industrial 
workers, in the labor movement, and especially in the sec- 
tions under Marxist influences, is today such that we have 
a much greater opportunity than has existed in years to 
challenge these elements to study religion and in particu- 
lar the Christian religion; to present Christianity as the 
only satisfactory philosophy of life; to mediate the Chris- 
tian experience of redeeming Love revealed in Christ as 
the only basis for the integration of the modern man ; and 
to set forth the social message of Christianity and what 
it has to teach about the only effective method of social 
redemption. It is to this quite definitely ‘evangelistic’ 
work that a great part of our energy must, I think, be 
given; it must constitute the organizing center of our 
manifold activities. 

“There was a time when people who had some title to 
being called intelligent and observant could believe that by 
gradual parliamentary process, cumulative gains in one 
election after another, the Socialist dream would be real- 
ized. Later there was a time when such people could 
plausibly argue: ‘The thing has happened in Russia—by 
other methods indeed than most radicals had anticipated— 
but it has been done! The revolution will reach other coun- 
tries presently. Or indeed the example of socialist con- 
struction in the Soviet Union will be so overpowering 
that capitalism won’t be able to stand up under it.’ Today, 
all except a few fanatics will admit that it is not as simple 
as all that, the problem today is difficult and confusing. 

“A realistic appraisal of recent years reveals that the 
history of the postwar period is far from constituting a 
clear and conclusive triumph for the working-class move- 
ment or a complete validation of Marxism. In Italy, Ger- 
many, and a number of other countries the labor move- 
ment was crushed. In France it is for the moment at stale- 
mate, leaning heavily on an alliance with a once despised 
middle-class party, hoping to conserve its gains rather 
than aiming at power, collaborating in the French arma- 
ment program, thus reversing completely the traditional 
anti-militarism of the French syndicalist movement. 

“The labor movement in Great Britain certainly lacks 
the elan which marked 1918 and the succeeding years. It 
has difficulty in developing an active opposition to the 
Conservative government because at important points as, 
for example, in foreign policy it offers no clear alternative 
and with regard to re-armament it too has reversed its 
traditional policy and is cooperating with the Conservative 
government. 

“In Spain, along with some other elements, the move- 
ment is waging a war marked by magnificent heroism 
against Fascist forces, but is there any assurance that it 
will be a victorious struggle? And, most tragic and sig- 
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nificant of all, in the very midst of this struggle a fierce 
internal conflict rages in the movement, workers and peas- 
ants killing workers and peasants, revolutionists murder- 
ing revolutionists. In the Soviet Union gains have been 
made at certain points. No one who takes Marx and 
Lenin seriously, however, can argue that the foundations 
of socialism have been securely laid. At the moment the 
tendency is in fact the other way, toward the formation of 
privileged groups in the Communist Party, the Red Army, 
the Stakhanoffites and some of the collective farmers, on 
which the present regime bases itself. Whatever one’s in- 
terpretation of the executions which have marked recent 
years, no one can plausibly argue that they indicate that 
the regime is or feels itself to be secure. It looks for the 
‘security’ of the Soviet Union today to conventional mili- 
tary forces and military alliances, which all too plainly 
have always in the end proved to be factors of insecurity, 
not of security. 

“The fact that in the United States the labor movement 
in the past few years has made substantial and steady gains 
does not seriously affect the argument, for we are only 
accomplishing what the British working class, for exam- 
ple, accomplished several decades ago. There are no indi- 
cations that, unless new factors enter, our labor move- 
ment will not in due time encounter the same problems 
and arrive at the same impasse. Indeed confusion is al- 
ready the outstanding characteristic of the traditional radi- 
cal parties in this country, the Socialist and Communist. 

“For any thoughtful person belonging to or interested in 
the labor movement, recent history emphasizes the need 
of re-valuating the whole philosophy and strategy of the 
movement and the utter futility of parroting Marxian or 
pseudo-Marxian formulas. 

“It is at this point that Christians who have some under- 
standing of and faith in the distinctively Christian view- 
point and who are not content to be mere endorsers of 
the labor movement any more than to be lackeys of capi- 
talism or to make a bargain with Fascism, have a revealing 
and saving word to say. 

“What Christianity says to the modern labor movement 
is something like this, that the startling thing about the 
labor movement, especially in its more thoroughly Marxist 
phases, is not its anti-capitalism, but precisely that, in 
spite of surface differences, its underlying assumptions are 
similar to those of our industrialist, capitalist civilization 
at its worst, and that unless the labor movement is puri- 
fied, deepened and spiritualized, it too will contribute to 
the dissolution rather than the redemption of our civ- 
ilization. 

“Among the devotees of Marx and Lenin, as among 
those to whom our industrial capitalist economy is god, 
one encounters : 

“The same pre-occupation with material abundance 
as the master-key to all human problems. 

“The same faith in the efficacy and sufficiency of 
external conditions or changes. Keep this capitalist 
system, which has worked such miracles, going and 
mankind will progress automatically and indefinitely, 
was the naive faith of pre-war capitalism. Smash all 
this and set up a different kind of economic system, 
and by that means alone, mankind will enter Utopia, 
is the similar and equally naive faith of Marxism. 
There is no place for a doctrine or a living sense of 
sin in our middle-class civilization, any more than 
in Marxism-Leninism. 

“The same worship of the machine, of technology, 
and the same tendency to think of all problems as 
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technological, to look at them from outside rather 
than inside the human soul. 

“The same indifference to or contempt for the in- 
ner life of the soul—all that is sentimentalism, 
‘escape from reality,’ to both systems. 

“The same subordination of cultural and spiritual 
life to economics. For capitalism religion tended to be 
merely an instrument to keep workers sober and 
submissive. For Communism the realms of culture 
are mere reflections of economic processes. 

“The same contempt for democracy and democratic 
processes, a contempt camouflaged as a rule in capi- 
talism, open in Communism. The same falling back 
on dictatorship, and mystical justification of it in 
Nietzsche and Fascism on the one hand, in Com- 
munism on the other. 

“The same contempt for the individual, treating 
him as a cog in some one’s cruel machine, though 
ironically both systems put man in place of God, 
capitalism claiming to be based on individualism and 
liking to speak of its ‘religion’ as scientific and 
humanist and Communism claiming to be the deliv- 
erer of men from the inhumanity of industrialism. 

“The same reliance upon power, domination, vio- 
lence, the same lapse into ruthlessness in critical 
times; the same contempt for gentleness, humility, 
love, fellowship. 

“The same degradation of morality into expedi- 
ency and easy resort to the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. 

“The same inability to break with war and pres- 
ently the rationalization of war into the supreme and 
final means of the victory of the good. 

“The same confining of man’s life exclusively to 
this world—the secularization of all life. 


“Why should we believe that if such tendencies and con- 
victions prevail in the labor movement, if it is not Chris- 
tianized, it can lead to aught but disaster? 

“T am firmly convinced that there are some significant 
elements among the workers and intellectuals today who 
are deeply aware of the need of re-valuating the philosophy 
and strategy of the labor movement and who are ready 
to listen to what the spokesmen of the Christian viewpoint 
have to say. John Dos Passos recently returned from 
Europe with the observation that of the political move- 
ments of which much has been hoped in the past twenty 
years ‘little remains above the ground but the battered 
slogans of the past’ which have only ‘enough magic in 
them to make them useful to gang leaders with a knack 
for organizing and a will to power.’ 

“Various methods will probably have to be tried in order 
to meet the challenge of this situation. Classes and dis- 
cussion groups for the study of the philosophy and history 
of religion, of Christian philosophy, of the social teachings 
of the Jewish prophets and the New Testament, by stu- 
dents and workers who have come under the influence of 
Marxism and other modern viewpoints certainly will 
constitute one important approach. Political parties and 
all radical groups take to the streets, go into ‘the high- 
ways and by-ways’ to seek the people. There have been 
times when the messengers of the Gospel have done so. 
It seems to me that we must experiment with this open- 
air work in the vicinity of Labor Temple. Perhaps Union 
Square itself is the place where daily interpretations of 
current events from the Christian standpoint should be 
provided. 


“That interesting group of young Roman Catholics 
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which publishes The Catholic Worker in New York has 
launched a movement to organize Roman Catholics who 
belong to the trade unions into groups which seek by 
study, discussion and prayer to learn what is the Chris- 
tian thing to do with regard to the numerous problems 
which arise in organizing work, strikes, etc. That is I 
think another approach which must be looked into at 
Labor Temple. 

“Neither an effort to work out a concrete program for 
Christians to follow in the labor movement, nor outdoor 
preaching to those who have been influenced by radical 


_ philosophies, can be carried on with full effectiveness with- 


out literature to distribute to those who become interested. 
In the Protestant religious and peace movement we simply 
do not have today any paper which talks about the things 
with which workers are daily concerned and interprets 
the religious and pacifist program to them in language 
they can understand. Here also the group which publishes 
The Catholic Worker has started a useful experiment. 
Carrying on such an enterprise for non-Catholics would 
be a considerable undertaking which should doubtless be 
interdenominational and enlist many organizations, groups 
and individuals, but it may well be that the initiative 
should come and a good deal of the work should be done 
by the Labor Temple staff. 

“If people such as in the main make up the constituency 
of Labor Temple come to feel that a purely secular out- 
look is invalid and is inadequate for the individual and 
for society, they will need, and more or less consciously 
seek, religious experience—meditation, prayer, worship. 
They will not be accustomed to the forms commonly used 
in the churches. It is not likely that use of these forms 
will come naturally and easily to them. It is not certain 
that better forms cannot be worked out or at any rate 
additional forms through which the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ may flow into human lives. I envisage 
groups, basically functional perhaps, such as a group of 
teachers, or social workers, or building trades workers or 
a group interested in the peace movement, who feel the 
inadequacy of a materialistic or secular philosophy and 
the need of contact with spiritual forces, meeting for 
study, planning programs of work, fellowship and for 
meditation and worship according to such forms as each 
group may find suitable to its needs. 

“In conclusion, the Labor Temple does not stand by 
itself. It is an enterprise of the larger church. Whatever 
it may say to men and women about Christianity and 
about the revelation of God in Christ will be judged in 
the light of what the church in the modern world is and 
does. The church which has indeed a Word of God to pro- 
claim to men, which in its own organization and life em- 
bodies the spirit of love, which is genuinely concerned 
about the concrete ills which afflict human beings under 
a social order still so largely unjust and loveless, and which 
is not involved in compromise with or subjection to the 
Czsars in the realm of economics aud politics, will speak 
with authority to workers as well as to other elements 
in the nation and can appeal to the labor movement to 
follow Christ and not Barabbas. In these matters the 
church has still a long way to go. Yet it is, I am con- 
vinced, making genuine progress. It is a time to hope 
and to dare.” 


The President's Challenge 


In his address at Roanoke Island on August 18 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sharply defined the issue between demo- 
cratic and autocratic government. He also threw down the 


gauntlet to the opponents of his program for a redistri- 
bution of income and power. 

Mr. Roosevelt quoted a letter from Lord Macaulay 
written in 1857 to a friend in America. The quotation 
reads in part: “I have long been convinced that institu- 
tions purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy 
liberty, or civilization, or both... . 

“You may think that your country (speaking of Amer- 
ica) enjoys an exception from these evils... . I am of 
a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be cer- 
tain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long 
as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied 
land, your laboring population will be far more at ease 
than the laboring population of the Old World, and while 
that is the case, the Jeffersonian polity may continue to 
exist without causing any fatal calamity. 

“But the time will come when New England will be 
as thickly peopled as old England. Wages will be as low 
and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. .. . Then 
your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. Dis- 
tress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discon- 
tented and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agi- 
tators who tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity that 
one man should have a million while another cannot get 
a full meal... . 


“In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here and 
sometimes a little rioting, but it matters little. For here 
the sufferers are not the rulers. The supreme power is in 
the hands of a class, numerous indeed, but select . . . an 
educated class . . . a class which is, and knows itself to 
be, deeply interested in the security of property and the 
maintenance of order. . . . 

“I cannot help foreboding the worst. It is quite plain 
that your government will never be able to restrain a 
distressed and discontented majority .. . the day will come 
when .. . a multitude of people, none of whom has had 
more than half a breakfast or expects to have more than 
half a dinner, will choose a Legislature . . . on one side 
is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights . . . on the other is a demagogue ranting about the 
tyranny of capitalists . . . There is nothing to stop 
you. Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor .. . 
either some Czsar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand, or your Republic will 
be . . . laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century 
as the Roman Empire was in the fifth.” 

Commenting on Lord Macaulay’s sentiments the Pre- 
sident said: “Almost, methinks, I am reading not from 
Macaulay but from a resolution of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Liberty League, the National 
Association of Manufacturers or the editorials written at 
the behest of some well-known newspaper proprietors.” 


Continuing, the President said: The “American Lord 
Macaulays” are saying that “America drifts toward the 
Scylla of dictatorship on the one hand, or the Charybdis 
of anarchy on the other.” For all such, he said, the anchor 
of the ship of state is supreme power in the hands of a 
select group. “Mine is a different anchor. They do not 
believe in democracy—I do. My anchor is democracy— 
and more democracy. And, my friends, I am of the firm 
belief that the nation, by an overwhelming majority, sup- 
ports my opposition to the vesting of supreme power in 
the hands of any class, numerous but select.” 

It was a fighting speech which defined in plain terms 
what the administration apparently regards as the para- 
mount domestic issue in America today. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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